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MATTEE-ETEENAL OE OEEATED? 

By Profbssob J. P. Lakdis, D. D. 

Union Biblical Seminary, Dayton, O. 



The question is an important one in theology. The materialistic 
tendencies of many scientists make it a matter of renewed interest to 
biblical students. The reputed conflict between science and the Bible 
rages chiefly around the following points : The origin of matter ; The 
origin of life ; The origin of species, including man ; and the origin of 
mind.^ Out of these spring some other questions ; but these are the 
vital points, the real centers of conflict. Thus, it will be seen, the 
battle is chiefly about the beginnings of things. Now, the Bible 
answers the question, which cannot be answered by natural science, 
What is the ultimate origin of things } or. What is the first cause of 
all things? Aside from Revelation, this question could never have 
been satisfactorily answered. Science deals with phenomena and 
their laws, with methods and secondary causes. When she steps 
beyond these, she invades the domain of philosophy and theology. 
Says James Martineau, in his work, Materialism, Theology and Relig- 
ion, " Science discloses the method of the world, but not its cause ; 
Religion, its cause, but not its method." So Professor Tyndall says, 
"The man of science, if he confine himself within his own limits, will 
give no answer to the question as to the origin of things." 

It is intended, in this article, to glance only at the first of the 
above questions, The Origin of Matter. The Bible does not expressly 
say that God created matter, nor is there any word in biblical Hebrew 
for matter in the sense under consideration. The Greeks, from Aris- 
totle onward, used the word vl-n in this sense ; but this word occurs 
but once in the New Testament, in James III., 5, and there, in its 
concrete sense of wood or forest, and is so rendered in the revised 
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English version, "Behold, how much wood is kindled by how small a 
fire!" Yet, the Bible does teach that God is the Creator of matter, 
the material or substance, as well as the order, of the Koofioc} "Crea- 
tion was the absolutely free act of God, unconditioned by any pre- 
existing thing. Matter, with its properties and forms, its temporal, 
spatial and numerical relations ; spirit, with its life and feeling, its 
ideas and laws — these all had their origin in the creative word of God. 
Whatever is, and is not God, is the creature of God. This is the 
biblical conception of creation." This doctrine depends by no means 
alone on the meaning or usage of particular words, such as bara'2 or 
iiTii;ecv, but still more upon the fundamental ideas and principles of 
revelation, its general teachings concerning God and the relation 
of the world, or of all things, to God. Yet, it would seem that the 
careful consideration of particular words and expressions leads us to 
the same conclusion of a creation ex nihilo. 

The Bible sets out with the sublime statement, "In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth." We are told by some that 
we cannot lay emphasis on the word create (bara'),^ because it is 
interchanged with the word make ('asahj.^ and the word form (yatsar).* 
We are pointed to verses 26 and 27 of Genesis I. In the former occur 
the words, "And God said. Let us make man ;"^ then, in verse 27, it 
is said, "And God created the man."® So, in Gen. II., 4, it is said, 
"These are the generations of the heavens and of the earth, when 
they were created, (b'hibbar''am)'!' in the day Jehovah Elohim made 
(b'yom "s6th)8 ^^ earth and the heavens." In Isa. XLIII., 7, occur the 
three words in conjunction; "Every one that is called by my name: 
for {and) I have created^ him for my glory, I hdiwe formed^^ him; yea, 
I have made^^ him." Gen. II., 7 is likewise referred to as showing that 
the words bara' and yatsar were used indifferently ; "And Jehovah 
TLlohim for med^^ the man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life, and the man became a living soul." 
Other passages are also referred to, such as Isa. XLIII., i ; XLV., 12, 
and others. Dr. Tayler Lewis, in his introduction to Lange's Com- 
mentary' on Genesis, holds that bara', everywhere else in this account of 
creation, means something different from primal origination, and that 
"there is no evidence, except an assumption (not exegetical, but 
rationalizing), of its meaning" primal origination in the first verse. 



1 Professor Cocker's TIteistic Coneeptlon of the World, p. 97. 
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Of Jewish writers, he especially brings forward Aben Ezra as holding 
the same view. So also Professor Bush, Bishop Pearson {Exposition 
of the Creed'), Kitto, Pusey, and others. Yet, all these writers believe 
in the divine origination of matter, and reject the idea of its being 
eternal,- or an emanation from Deity. They even strenuously main- 
tain that, to use the expression of Professor Tayler Lewis, "the Bible 
is a protest against the dogma of the eternity of the world, or of the 
eternity of matter." They simply maintain that the idea of creation 
from nothing is not in the word bara' itself, and that the word is 
possibly, or probably, not at all used in the Bible with that meaning. 
And yet, some of them do not express themselves very emphatically 
against it. Dr. Wm. H. Green says, "This verb does not necessarily 
or invariably denote production out of nothing" {Heb. Chrest.). Pear- 
son says, " By itself it seldom denotes a production out of nothing." 
Professor Bush remarks, "But it does not appear that the original 
word here employed was designed to convey precisely this idea, or 
that there is any word in any language which does." The first two 
leave room for its possible, or occasional, use in this sense. The case, 
before us may be one of those instances. 

It may be admitted that, etymologically, in its primary, radical 
idea, bara' does not denote creatio ex nihilo; and it is probably also 
quite true that there is not "any word in any language which does" 
primarily signify this ; yet in many languages there are words which 
are employed in this sense, this meaning having been superadded, with 
others, to the primary signification in usage. This is, of course, one of 
the most common phenomena of language. So too bara' may be used 
interchangeably with other words, as 'asah and yatsar, just as our word 
create may sometimes be used in the lower sense of forming or 
making ; but this is no proof that the one or the other is never used in 
the higher sense. 

On the other hand, it certainly appears that the author of Genesis 
intended a distinction to be made between bara' and the two other 
words, when we note the juxtaposition and use of bara' and asah, in ch. 
II., 3, and yatsar, in ch. II., 7. See Lange in loco. In the former of 
these passages, we have, as literally translated, "which God created to 
make,"i which is rendered by Lange, "um es zu machen." Tayler 
Lewis also takes the word translated to make^ to be an infinitive of 
purpose. Dr. Green translates, "created so as to make," and remarks, 
"created not in its elements only, but so as to give it its completed 
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form." So the Vulgate, " Quod creavit Deus et faceret." The Targum 
of Onkelos likewise has, "which God created to make."^ So Muehlau 
and Volck, in their late edition of Gesenius's Handwoerterbuch, after 
speaking of bara' as a synonym with asah, say, "Yet, that there is a 
difference appears from Gen. II., 3, bara' denoting to bring forth or 
produce anew." 

Gen. II. 7 reads, "And Jehovah God formed^ the man of dust from 
the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life," etc. In 
Gen. I., 27, it is said, "And God created'^ the man in his image." 
These two Hebrew words do not here refer to the same thing. The 
latter refers to the production of man's spiritual nature, which alone 
•can bear the image of God, while the former can refer only to the body 
of man ; their meaning is, therefore, not the same in these passages. 

If, now, we turn to lexical authorities, we shall find Castello 
defining bara' by the word creavit, and remarking, " Creavit aliquid ex 
nihilo . . Deus." This, in his Lexicon Heptaglotton. Muehlau 
and Volck, after the usual definitions, to cut, etc., give "to create, and, 
indeed, only with respect to divine production, never with the accusa- 
tive of the material." I have not Gesenius's Thesaurus Heb.^ near me, 
and must, therefore, quote at second hand. " Some appeal to the word 
under consideration, as if it might be gathered from its very etymol- 
ogy and proper signification, that the first chapter of Genesis teaches 
not a creation from nothing, but a conformation of matter eternally 
existing. On the contrary, from the instances we have given, it will 
abundantly appear that the actual use of this word in Qal^ is alto- 
gether different from its primary signification, and that it is rather 
employed with respect to the new production of a thing, than to the 
conformation and elaboration of material. That the opening clause of 
Genesis sets forth the world as first created out of nothing, and this in 
a rude and undigested state . . the connection of the whole para- 
graph renders entirely plain." Rabbi J. Levy, in his Chaldaeisches 
Woerterbuch, speaks of it as "used with reference to a divine creation 
out of nothing." Among other critics taking the same view, may be 
cited Ewald, Kalisch, Pagninus, Staib and Dillmann, although the latter 
reluctantly. There may also be added Keil, Delitzsch, Adam Clarke, 
Lange, Murphy, Stuart, Knapp, Oehler, and others. Oehler quotes 
Ewald as saying, "The Bible God does not first approach, as it were 
by chance, the matter already there, or lazily make one substance 

1 ^3J?pS '"'' {<">3 '1, upon which C. Schaaf remarks, "Distlnguunt Inter haec duo verba K13 
et Tiy, lit K^3 sit creare seu ex nihilo vel materia inhatili aliquid producere; 12j; (quod 
respondet Hebr. 'TVO'S) facere, perflcere, absolvere, et ad certum usum aptare." 

2 1X'"J. ^ K13'J. * Thesaurus Linguae Hebraeae et Chaldseae Veteris Testamenti. 
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merely proceed from another. He is a purely active creator, who com- 
prehends everything strictly, and firmly advances forward." Buxtorf, 
in his Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicum, defines our word, "creavit, 
ac proprie Deo competit." Haevernick says, "By the peculiarity that 
the biblical cosmogony has, for its fundamental idea, a creation from 
nothing, it is placed in a category distinct from all myths. Hence, 
recently, there appears above all things a disposition to deny that this 
is contained in the history of creation, but certainly without success." 

Our word bara' is used in the Qal species only of God, and so is 
distinguished from the Pi'el,^ where it signifies to cut, etc., which is 
noteworthy as itself suggestive of a meaning in the Qal as alone con- 
gruous with the idea of God, and as denoting a species of activity 
above that of a finite being. Moreover, the special meanings of words 
can only be determined from their connections. " In its most recondite 
application," as Dr. Fraser says, "the word can refer only once to 
creation as originating matter, and afterward, of course, only to what 
is evolved as new from existing things." The whole connection of the 
word in Gen. I., especially in the first few verses, seems to indicate a 
reference to the origination of matter. While, in its radical idea, it 
may not denote this, yet, as Dr. W. H. Green says, "That the creation 
here described is ex nihilo is apparent, from the nature of the case. 
The original production of the heavens and the earth is attributed to 
the immediate and almighty agency of God. And, as the earth, even 
in its rude, unformed and chaotic condition, is still called 'the earth' 
(verse 2), the matter of which it is composed is thereby declared to 
owe its existence to his creative power." 

This leads us also to notice that the connection of bara' with the 
use of the phrase "in beginning,"^ points us to the same conclusion. 
The absolute b're'shith sets out the word bara', by fixing creation as an 
absolute beginning, and by separating what there began to be from the 
Creator, who had no beginning. It is in the absolute, and not in the 
construct state, because it cannot here allude to any determinate time ; 
and this is suflScient reason for the absence of the article. The 
Versions give it as absolute; e. g., the Septuagint, the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, the Vulgate, the Syriac, and the Targums ; and it is so 
regarded by almost all expositors. It must, then, mean strictly in a 
beginning, or at first, marking rather the order of conception than of 
time. Lange says, it is a mere "tautology to say in the beginning of 
things, when God created them." Dr. Green says, that to make 
b're'shith construct is a "needless complication" of a "simple and obvi- 
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ous construction," and remarks that the other constructions proposed 
"have been advocated by those who would have Moses teach the 
eternal and independent existence of matter, or, at least, that it 
existed prior to God's act of creation." Keil and Delitzsch also deny 
that it is a construct, and hold that the absolute use of the word is in 
harmony with "the simplicity of style which pervades the whole 
chapter," and that the other construction has been "invented for the 
simple purpose of getting rid of the doctrine of a creatio ex nihilor 

We find some remarkable passages in the New Testament bearing 
on this subject. In Heb. XI., 3, it is said, "By faith we understand 
that the worlds have been framed by the word of God, so that what is 
seen hath not been made out of things which do appear," the latter 
part of which is translated by Knapp "so that what we see was made 
out of nothing." Most expositors understand the apostle here to teach 
that what we see was not made out of preexisting matter, but that God 
was the originator or creator of the matter of which the worlds were 
formed. The words in the latter part of the verse are taken as equiv- 
alent to the words in 2 Mace. Vll., 28, . . "look upon the heavens 
and the earth, . . and know that out of that which was not God 
made them."^ The rendering of the Vulgate is, "quia ex nihilo fecit 
ilia Deus," "that out of nothing God made them." Here we may also 
quote Rom. IV., 17, "God, who quickeneth the dead, and calleth the 
things that are not, as though they were."^ The word to call {naleiv) is 
here generally taken to be equivalent to /cWfav, i. e., it means to call 
forth, to command, to dispose of, call into existence. See Robinson's 
Lex. N. T. Philo uses the word in this sense, " He called the things 
which were not into being."^ i John III., i, "Behold, what manner of 
love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we should be called the 
sons of God," where it is equivalent to "that we should be or be made 
the sons of God." QarS,'* has a similar signification, in such passages 
as Isa. XLI., 4, "calling the generations from the beginning,"^ i. e., 
calling them into existence.^ 

Absolute creation or origination seems also to be implied in those 
passages which represent God as speaking things into being, or creat- 
ing the world by his mere word. Ps. xxxiii., 6, 9, "By the word of 
Jehovah were the heavens made. And all their host by the breath of 
his mouth." "For he said, and it was; He commanded, and it stood 
fast." On this Delitzsch says, "He need only speak the word, and 
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that which he wills comes into being out of nothing, as we see from 
the history of creation." Ps. XLVIII., 5, "For he commanded, and they 
were created. "^ It is also difficult to believe that such comprehensive 
passages as the following do not include creatio ex nihilo : Neh. IX., 6, 
"Thou hast made heaven, the heaven of heavens, with all their host, 
the earth, and all things that are therein, the seas, and all that is 
therein, and thou preservest them all ;" and Col. I., 16, " For in him 
were all things created, in the heavens and upon the earth, things 
visible and things invisible, whether thrones or dominions or princi- 
palities or powers ; all things have been created through him, and 
unto him ; and he is before all things, and in him all things consist." 
On "were created" Bishop Ellicott remarks, "The forced meaning, 
'were arranged, reconstituted,' though lexically admissible, is fully 
disproved by Meyer, who observes that /cWfu always in the New Testa- 
ment implies the bringing into existence, spiritually or otherwise, of 
what before was not." 

Add to all these passages, the Scripture teachings on the inde- 
pendence of God, the dependence of all things on him, and his 
absolute sovereignty over them, and, in general, his almightiness, — 
these, with the considerations presented above on Gen. I., are sufficient 
to show that the Bible does teach the doctrine of the creation 
of matter from nothing, that it is not co-eternal with God, nor an 
emanation from him. 



THE VALUE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT FOR THE WORK 
OF THE PASTOR. 

By Pkofbssob S. Buknham, 

Hamilton Theological Seminary, Hamilton, N. T. 



II. 

3. The third kind of Old Testament truth to be noticed, is Pre- 
sentations of the Results of the Incarnation, that are to come to Israel, 
and to the other nations of the world. 

The central preparation for the Incarnation, the history of which 
is the substance of the Old Testament, was the preparation of a nation. 
It is, indeed, true that a national preparation, like a national reform, 
goes on only through forces that work in individual souls, but the 
results wrought by these forces, appear not only in the various single 
souls, but also in external national conditions. For the nation is, after 
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